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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN OCTOBER 


The pace of business expansion picked up a little in 
October. Regaining the percentage point lost in Septem- 
her, the index of industrial production rose to 113 per- 
cent of the 1957 average. Production of new passenger 
cars rose sharply to 557,000 units as strikes were settled 
and output of new models got into full swing, but fell 
short of the year-earlier month by 10 percent. Unemploy- 
ment declined 151,000 to 3.9 million and employment rose 
786,000 to 67.8 million, about normal for the month. As a 
result, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
failed to show the anticipated sharp decline; holding 
steady at 6.8 percent, close to the level that has prevailed 
for the past 11 months. 

\t least one recent indicator suggests that prospects 
for 1962 are bright. The latest McGraw-Hill survey of 
capital expenditure plans indicates that business now 
expects to spend $35.8 billion next year on new plant and 
equipment, + percent more than in 1961. 


Construction Continues High 


Preliminary estimates place the value of total new 
construction in October at $5.3 billion, 3 percent below 
the revised figure for September and 5 percent above 
October, 1960. The decline from September was about 
normal for this time of year. 

l’rivate construction expenditures in October amounted 
to $3.7 billion, 2 percent less than the preceding month, 
but 6 percent above October a year ago. Private nonfarm 
residential building accounted for $2.1 billion of the Oc- 
tober total, reflecting the normal seasonal decline of 
roughly 2 pereent. Spending on private nonresidential 
buildings inereased slightly, but farm construction fell 
about 10 percent after allowance for seasonal influences. 
Public construction expenditures were down 5. percent 
irom September, but were 5 percent above October, 1960, 
The seasonally adjusted annual rate for both private and 
public construction showed little change from September. 


Inventories Rise Further 


Inventories of manufacturing and trade firms rose 
8600 million in book value during September, bringing the 
seasonally adjusted total to $92.7 billion at the end of the 
month. Two-thirds of the increase was in manufacturing, 


primarily in durables and in the form of purchased mate- 


rials. The rest of the increase in stocks was at the retail 
level, mostly at automotive dealers. 

At the end of September, manufacturers’ 
amounted to a seasonally adjusted $54.4 billion, about 
1 percent below their year-carlier level. Retail inventories 
at $24.7 billion were down nearly 2 percent from Sep- 
tember, 1960, but wholesale stocks, which were unchanged 
from August at $13.6 billion, were 3 percent higher than 
the year-earlier date. The inventory rise during the third 
quarter amounted to $1.25 billion, compared with a $500 
million increase in the second quarter. 

Seasonally adjusted sales of manufacturing and trade 
firms were down $400 million to $62.1 billion in Septem- 
ber, but were $1.3 billion above September, 1960. All of 
the decline from August occurred at the wholesale level 
and was shared equally by durables and nondurables. In 
retail trade improved sales by motor vehicle dealers and 
eating and drinking places were offset by reduced sales 
at food and apparel stores and at lumber and building 
material dealers. A small decline in manufacturers’ sales 
of durables was attributable to the strike-affected motor 
vehicle industry and to building material suppliers. Non- 
durables manufacturers enjoyed an offsetting increase. 

New orders received by manufacturers in September 
were up slightly from August and were more than $1 bil- 
lion above those of September, 1960. 


stocks 


Consumer Debt Down 


The reluctance of consumers to expand their short- 
and intermediate-term debt in September continued to 
restrain the expected advance in consumer expenditures. 
A cutback of $135 million, after seasonal adjustment, in 
outstanding automobile paper, the tenth 
monthly contraction, was the principal element in a net 
decrease of $75 million in instalment debt, although there 


consecutive 


was also an adjusted decline in other consumer goods 
paper of $32 million. Partially offsetting these decreases 
were a $90 million expansion in personal loans and a 
small increase in repair and modernization loans. At the 
end of September, total instalment debt stood at $42.6 
billion, about the same as a year earlier. 

Noninstalment debt was up a seasonally adjusted $41 
million at the end of September, mainly as a result of a 
rise in single-payment loans and in service credit. Non- 
instalment debt amounted to $12.3 billion at the end of 
September, about $570 million above the year-earlier total. 
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An Ideal Union 


In the last few years, the international economic posi- 
tion of the United States has deteriorated, partly because 
of the strong recovery of wartorn allies as well as foes, 
and partly because of the formation of economic blocs to 
gain advantage in international trade. Domestically, these 
developments have so far had relatively little impact, be- 
cause international trade constitutes a relatively small 
proportion of the total economic activity of this country. 
Nevertheless, the effects are becoming more apparent and 
may be bringing this country to a turning point in our 
economic history. 

This is even more likely to be the case because the 
negotiations that were begun this month for Britain's 
entry into the European Common Market show every in- 
dication of being successful. If so, the expanded Common 
Market will result in an economic area which 1s larger, 
and in some ways stronger, than the United States. This 
development will also undoubtedly give impetus to the 
entry of other Western European countries into this bloc. 

In many respects, such a development is most welcome 
and serves to create a formidable new power on the side 
of the West. From a domestic economic point of view, 
however, the development is not so favorable, serving to 
leave the United States out in a world which scems to be 
getting colder all the time. 


A World of Blocs 

\s yet, the effects of these developments are not 
readily apparent, partly because international trade con 
stitutes a relatively small proportion of the total economic 
activity of this country, unlike the situation in most other 
countries, Nevertheless, it is clear that economically we 
are likely to be hurt. With trade barriers removed among 
the members of the Common Market, American manufac- 
turers will be competing for sales in that Market under 
the handicaps of tariff barriers against countries not so 
handicapped. Of course, attempts will be made to reduce 
tariffs, but for once it is not clear that the other side will 
he particularly anxious to do so. 

As it is, we appear to be heading for another inter- 
national payments crisis. The balance of payments has 
recently been in our favor only because of advance repay- 
ments of postwar loans. The outlook for the immediat 
future is for a negative balance of payments and further 





gold outflows, which will also serve to weaken our inter- 
national bargaining power. 

In a world of blocs, even a country as large as this 
can be at a disadvantage. For this country to survive and 
prosper it is clear that ever expanding markets are needed 
to take advantage fully of our growing productive ca- 
pacity and, on the other hand, of our growing need for 
raw materials. The most promising means of achieving 
this goal, and one which would be of great mutual ad- 
vantage, is to merge with our neighbor to the north, 
Ideally, political merger would be most appropriate, 
though such an event would seem too much to expect 
immediately. Having a common language and common 
customs (with the exception of Quebec), virtually a com- 
mon tradition, and practically a common currency, such 
a merger would seem eminently sensible. 

The two countries also have a common culture and 
common interests. Though Canadians are sensitive about 
American influence, they are still most receptive to it. 
lor example, some years ago, while the people of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, were agitated at American influence over 
Canadian subsidiaries, they were signing a petition asking 
the city government to install a larger master aerial to 
receive signals from the Buffalo TV stations. 


Complementarity 


Economic integration would clearly work to the bene- 
fit of both of these two countries. Canada has immense 
natural resources but a relatively small population and 
lacks capital, with the result that Canada’s manufacturers 
have been unable to operate on the larger, more efficient 
scale of American firms and business activity has been 
depressed. On the other hand, the United States has the 
capital, the technology, and the population for efficient 
large-scale operations and is using up resources at a 
tremendous rate. 

Furthermore, the foreign trade of the two countries 
complements each other neatly. Each is the other’s hest 
customer. In 1960, the United States took more than half 
of Canada’s merchandise exports and also accounted for 
two-thirds of Canada’s imports. Canada 
one-fifth of both the total merchandise exports and th 
In addition, most 


accounted for 


merchandise imports of this country. 
of Canada’s exports, and most of our imports, are raw 
materials, while most of Canada’s imports and most of 
our exports are machinery and manufactured goods. 
Both countries will be hit by the expansion of the 
Common Market, the United States as mentioned above, 
and Canada because Britain has been its second-best cus 
tomer. In 1960, for example, 17 percent of its merchan- 
dise export trade and 11 percent of its import trade wert 
with Britain. Kconomic union between the two countrics 
would mitigate this blow. Removing trade barriers would 
create greatly expanded markets for Canadian manufac 
turers, provide major new opportunities for American 
investment funds and technological know-how, and pro 
The 
result could be another boom almost similar to the tre- 


mote more efficient operations in both countries. 


mendous growth that took place in this country during 
the middle of the last century. 

To he sure, some individual businesses would be hurt 
by economic integration. Many more, however, would 
gain substantially, as would the people of both countries. 
Over-all, there is no doubt that immense benefits would be 
obtained, not only economically but also in possibly pav- 


ing the way for a long-overdue marriage! RF 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


Until about a century ago, some American household 
furniture was the handicraft of skilled cabinetmakers 
working with only a few hand tools and a bench. More 
often, it was the crude product of the head of the house- 
hold. These types of production gradually gave way after 
1850 to manufacture in efficient power-equipped factories 
emphasizing specialization of labor. Shipments rose from 
$75 million to $240 million between 1869 and 1914. Since 
then, the industry has expanded at an even greater rate. 
In 1960 there were some 6,500 manufacturers of house- 
hold furniture shipping a product valued in excess of 
$3 billion. 

Although the industry has grown considerably, furni- 
ture manufacture remains a comparatively small business. 
Only about 10 percent of the nation’s producers post 
shipments valued at more than $1 million a year, and 
nearly 60 percent of them have a yearly volume of 
$200,000 or less. The built-in factor of bulkiness of 
product has generally worked against bigness, making 
distribution costly and tending to keep plants and mar- 
kets small, localized, and specialized. Furthermore, be- 
cause of diverse styles and lines developed in the past 
half-century, wood furniture production has not been 
generally adaptable to economical mass production proc- 
esses. Consequently, few firms have been able to provide 
full lines to national markets or to acquire brand name 
superiority. 


Production in Illinois 


The foundation for the later rise of Illinois as a 
principal household furniture center was laid in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In the main, this early 
development was connected with the population influx 
into the State, which brought both skilled furniture 
makers and a demand for furniture. Because of already 
available technology, many Illinois establishments were 
opened from the start as factories with machinery. 

The dynamic increase in the state’s population, the 
strategic geographic location, the availability of good- 
quality domestic woods, the development of middle-price 
lines suitable for “mass” markets, and the development of 
semi-assembly line processes were among the factors that 
provided the stimulus for large-scale production in the 
late nineteenth century. 

Illinois, which ranked second to New York in 1939, 
today is the fourth largest producer of household furni- 
ture. This lower ranking stems from the fact that output 
by the state’s plants, though increasing during the post- 
war period, has not expanded as rapidly as output in 
North Carolina and Virginia, the nation’s present leading 
furniture centers. 

Nearly 370 establishments were operating in Illinois 
during 1958, employing 17,000 persons and shipping a 
product valued at $250 million. The major share, or 
nearly 36 percent, of Illinois shipments falls into the 
general classification of metal household furniture. Wood 
furniture products account for nearly 28 percent and 
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upholstered articles for 22 percent, the remaining ship- 
ments taking the form of mattresses, bedding, and mis- 
cellaneous furniture. In the manufacture of specific 
products, Illinois is the leading producer of metal house- 
hold dining and dinette furniture, second in electronics 
cabinets, third in metal kitchen furniture and bedsprings, 
and fourth in innerspring mattresses. 

The industry is chiefly centered in the six-county 
Chicago metropolitan district, which accounts for more 
than four-fifths of total Illinois plants and shipments. 
Production outside the Chicago area emanates primarily 
from the 10 plants in DeKalb County and the 13 estab- 
lishments in Winnebago County. 


Furniture Marketing 


About 80 percent of national output is sold directly to 
retail outlets, with the remaining 20 percent moving 
through approximately 3,000 wholesale and jobbing firms. 
Of the furniture sold at retail, an estimated 70 percent 
is handled by the nation’s 36,000 furniture stores. The 
remaining 30 percent reaches the public primarily through 
2,000 department stores and 2,500 mail-order houses. 

With the expansion of the industry, its plants, and 
sales territories, furniture producers have developed a 
central marketing system during the past half-century as 
a substitute for the older cabinetmaker-retailer relation- 
ship. Benefiting both manufacturer and retailer, these 
approximately 20 national and regional markets afford 
the producer a means of exhibiting a bulky, unstandard- 
ized product to an optimum number of customers, while 
giving the latter the opportunity to examine numerous 
lines and styles. 

The nation’s most important market is in Chicago, 
which accounts for more than half of all orders booked. 
Other major centers are at High Point, North Carolina, 
New York City, Dallas, Los Angeles, and Grand Rapids. 


Trends and Problems 


One of the important postwar trends in the industry 
has been the continuing shift of production into southern 
states, particularly North Carolina and Virginia, which 
today have supplanted New York and Illinois as the top 
furniture states. Between 1947 and 1958, the value of 
shipments from southern states increased nearly 100 per- 
cent, more than twice the rate of increase of other states. 

Because of the highly competitive nature of the in- 
dustry, there has been a trend toward greater variation 
in styles of Modern lines as a means of stimulating new 
markets. Problems of costly inventories and risks of ob- 
solescence while in storage have arisen as a consequence, 
particularly for larger manufacturers. As a solution, a 
growing segment of the industry has turned to the pro- 
duction of so-called “correlated groups.” These pieces of 
similar design and finish are aimed at satisfying two or 
more functions in one or more rooms. With such prod- 
ucts, the producer has been able to cut down widely varied 
stocks and still fit the needs of postwar homes. 

















STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS‘ 
Percentage changes, August, 1961, to September, 1961 
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FARM PRICES Aus. 
* 
* Not seasonally adjusted. * No change. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
Sept. Percentage 
— 1961 change from 

(1947-49 Aug. Sept. 

= 100) 1961 1960 

Electric power®..........000 008. 257.3 — 8.1} 41.1 
Coal production®.............. 82.4 + 0.1} —3.8 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 97.8 + 0.9} —1.6 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*®; 176.2% — 0.2] +3.9 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 125.0 | + 0.8 | +3.3 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....} 131.1 + 0.2} +0.5 
Construction contracts®.........} 330.5 —10.1 | —8.5 
nS EEE OTT 220.8 — 4.7} -1.2 
PENN vas kas Henao ais 82.0 0.0} +2.5 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. . 300.6 — 2.9} +3.0 
Petroleum production™......... 117.9 — 2.1 —0.2 








1Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. 
4 Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5 U.S 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; 
Assn.; ; Ill. Geol. Surve 


3ur. of Labor Statistics; * F. 


* Data for August, 1961, compared with July, 1961, and August, 1960. 


Dept. of Mines; *Ill. Dept. of Lobes; 
STi. Crop Rpts.; *® Life Ins, Agcy. ee 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 

















heaneeay 
: change 
Item pe inaeens 
Aug. Sept. 
1961 1960 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 420. 2° + 0.2) + 3.6 
Manufacturing! 
ahd erate oa aie ee ier eri 378.08 0.0 4.7 
BWOREOIIOR.. ..  dnncccsce sss 54.4%>/| + 0.7] — 0.5 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 25.1¢ — 0.8; + 5.9 
Private nonresidential... ... . 19. 5° + 1.0] + 4.7 
fl eee 20. 6° + 2.6] + 4.5 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 19.84 + 1.0] + 2.7 
Merchandise imports........ 14.84 -— 2.7} + 0.3 
Excess of exports........... 5.04 +13.5 | +10.3 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
;. | Sener 54.9» 0.0} + 1.4 
Instalment credit........... 42.6» — 0.2} + 1.0 
Business loans?............... 36.5° + 1.8] — 1.3 
Cash farm income?............ 36.64 +12.4 | + 2.0 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 112%. — 0.9] + 4.7 
Durable manufactures....... 105" ¢ — 2.8 | + 2.9 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 121°° | + 0.8] + 7.1 
I x ered eos ma haar 98" © 0.0) + 2.1 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 97 + 0.3} — 1.8° 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked....... 99 — 1.2 0.0 
Average hourly earnings... .. 176 0.0} + 1.7 
Average weekly earnings... . 175 — 1.2] + 1.7 
Construction contracts®........ 264 —15.2] — 3.7 
Department store sales?....... 150* 0.0 | + 3.4 
Consumer price index*......... 128 +0.2} 4+ 1.2 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 119 — 0.1} — 0.3 
Farm products............. 87 — 1.6] — 0.6 
MER Poon ara as6 6 kale a 108 0.0 0.0 
SB og a “shscae es vine mar 128 + 0.1} — 0.3 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers........ 89 0.0 1.1 
Paid by farmers............ 120 0.0; + 0.8 
3 ge 80! 0.0 0.0 














1U.S. Dept. of Copeuren; 2 Federal Reserve Board; 
Bureau of Labor Statistic 


of Agriculture; * U.S. 
* Seasonally adjusted. 
Alaska. 4 Data for Au 


of month. 
st, 1961, compared with July, 


7U.S. Dept. 


s; 5 F, Ww. Dodge Corp. 
Includes Hawaii and 


1961, and August, 

















> Seasonally adjusted. 1960. ©1957 = 100. ased on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1961 1960 
Item 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Oct. 14 Oct. 7 Sept. 30 Oct. 29 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,498 1,437 1,475 1,433 1,463 1,359 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 15,263 15,162 15,125 15,035 15,340 14,271 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 184 168 113 120 139 168 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous, OB...........] ¥,828 7,118 7,153 7,112 7,156 6,821 

Sound ey rete rasead sacaneupaied 1947-49 =100....... 119 119 120 122 124 90 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 648 651 642 640. 638 621 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 152 163 156 164 156 149 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

PN rere? 1947-49 =100....... 118.6 118.6 118.5 118.5 118.7 119.6* 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 127.2 127.2 127.1 127.0 127.1 128.0* 

PRC, ckrcnacaceadess case 1947-49=100....... 84.2 83.7 83.9 83.6 83.7 83.4 
Finance: 

8 cacy xvid wacwacees Ye 31,877 32,020 31,843 31,776 31,794 31,631 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 398 341 330 286 331 




















Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for October, 1960. 
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Housing Vacancies Unchanged 


There was virtually no change in the nation’s resi- 
dential housing vacancy rates during the third quarter of 
1961. The rental vacancy rate was 7.9 percent and the 
homeowner vacancy rate was 1.4 percent, according to a 
sample survey made by the Bureau of the Census. 

The present rate for rental vacancies is substantially 
higher than in previous years, having risen from 5.8 per- 
cent in 1958, 6.6 percent in 1959, and 7.4 percent in 1960. 
The trend in homeowner vacancy rates has also been 
toward an increase in the supply of for-sale vacancies. 
The rates remained fairly stable for 1958, 1959, and 1960 
at 1.1, 1.1, and 1.2 percent. The present rate of 1.4 percent 
is at a slightly higher level than rates in the third quarter 
of previous years. 

The quality of available vacancies as measured by 
plumbing facilities remained about the same. In the third 
quarter of 1961, 7 out of every 10 of the rental vacancies 
had hot running water and private flush toilet and bath, 
while 9 out of 10 of the homeowner vacancies had all 
plumbing facilities. 


Gross National Product Reaches New High 


The nation’s output of goods and services rose to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $526 billion in the third 
quarter, an all-time high, according to preliminary esti- 
mates by the Council of Economic Advisers. The gain of 
$9.9 billion over the previous period continued the general 
upsurge of the nation’s real output from the low of $500.8 
billion in the first quarter of the current year. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


3rd Qtr.* 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
1961 1961 1960 


Gross national product.......... 526.0 516.1 504.1 
Personal consumption......... 342.0 336.1 329.7 
Durable goods.............. 42.5 42.0 43.4 
Nondurable goods.......... 157.0 154.1 152.7 
RE A rei ee 142.5 139.9 133.6 
Domestic investment.......... 73.0 68.8 70.5 
New construction........... 42.5 41.3 40.4 
Producers’ durable equipment 26.0 24.7 27.7 
Change in business inventories 4.5 2.8 2.4 
Nonfarm inventories only. . 4.1 2.4 2.0 
Net exports of goods and services 3.9 3.0 
Government purchases......... 108.5 107.3 101.9 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
National income................ n.a. 426.0 419.0 
oo ee 420.2 417.3 405.5 
Disposable personal income... ... 367.8 361.8 354.4 
PUGET SE ines ivwcubansces 25.8 25.8 24.6 


* Preliminary estimates by Council of Economic Advisers. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


The major factor in the third-quarter rise was an in- 
crease in the rate of inventory build-up to an annual rate 
of $4.5 billion; this compares with a $2.8 billion rate in 
the previous period and $2.4 billion in the third quarter a 
year ago. Fixed investment rose to an annual rate of 


$68.5 billion in the third quarter, up $2.5 biliion from the 
previous period and $400 million from a year ago. 
Personal consumption expenditures in the third quar- 
ter rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $5.9 
billion, chiefly as the result of higher spending on non- 
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durables and services. At the same time, net exports 
declined and government spending rose. 


Corporate Security Offerings Level Off 


New corporate securities offered for sale in the third 
quarter of 1961 totaled $2.4 billion, excluding investment 
company shares. This was less than half of the record 
volume of new offerings in the previous quarter, but was 
about the same amount as in the third quarters of 1959 
and 1960, as shown in the chart. 

The lower volume of issues in the third quarter chiefly 
reflected a smaller number of large public offerings as 
compared with the previous quarter. Publicly offered 
securities amounted to $1.4 billion in contrast to $4.0 
billion in the second quarter of this year (which included 
the A T & T common stock offering of $960 million). 
Secondary distributions of stock issues amounted to $275 
million as against $550 million in the second quarter. The 
total of $1.1 billion in privately placed issues was 21 per- 
cent less than in the previous quarter but was larger than 
in most quarters of the last three years. 

Among the major industry groups, manufacturing 
companies accounted for the largest portion of securities 
financing in the third quarter, as in the previous two 
quarters. For the first nine months of the year these 
companies issued $3.1 billion of new securities, double the 
amount in the same period of 1960. Electric and gas 
utility issues amounted to $2.2 billion in the first nine 
months of 1961, half a billion dollars more than last year. 
Consumer and sales finance companies issued $600 million 


(Continued on page 8) 
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LABOR COURTS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


WILLIAM H. McPHERSON 
Professor of Economics, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 


An important aspect of the labor relations system of 
any nation is the method used for final adjudication of 
the day-to-day disputes on whether the individual em- 
ployee is being treated by the employer in accordance 
with the provisions of Inhor legislation and any applicable 
collective agreement. 

In the United States an employee’s claim of violation 
of labor law that cannot be resolved by the worker and 
his employer is taken to the National Labor Relations 
soard or to our regular courts (depending upon which 
law is alleged to be violated). A complaint that the 
employer has failed to observe the labor agreement, which 
cannot be settled by the grievance procedure set forth in 
that agreement, is normally taken to an arbitrator selected 
and paid by the parties. These methods operate fairly 
satisfactorily, so that we come to think of them as being 
the only reasonable way of meeting the problem. 

It may come as a surprise to many to learn that prac- 
tically all other industrialized countries resolve similar 
disputes in entirely different and varying manners. A 
brief survey of the methods used by six West European 
nations may help us to evaluate more accurately our own 
system and to see possibilities for improvement. 

A first look at the means of adjudication in these 
countries will give an immediate impression of uniform- 
ity. It is only upon closer inspection that significant 
differences of structure and operation appear. The most 
striking similarity is that in each of the countries to be 
considered unsettled individual grievances may be taken 
to a special type of government tribunal known as a labor 
court. These courts, moreover, are similar in that they 
all include employer and employee representatives acting 
as lay judges. We shall see, however, that they differ in 
many respects. 


France and Belgium 

The French labor courts have the longest history, the 
first one having been established by Napoleonic edict in 
1806. From their beginning the outstanding character- 
istics of these courts have been that they are composed 
solely of lay judges and that these are not appointed but 
elected by their respective constituencies. During the 
early decades the employer representatives held a domi- 
nant position, but since 1848 employees have had equal 
representation. . 

There are 240 of these courts in France. They have 
separate sections for production workers and white-collar 
employees. In a few of the larger cities there are two or 
more sections for production workers, specializing by 
industry. Each section has at least 12 members, and some 
have as many as 40 or 50. A section usually meets one 
day a week. Four members sit at one time, so that most 
members are not called upon more than once in two or 
three months. 

Since there is an even number of members, some pro- 
vision must be made for the contingency of a tie vote. 
In this case a local judge is added to the group. Any 
American is likely to suppose that deadlocks must be so 
frequent that the judge might better be a permanent 
member of the court, but the fact is that during the last 
six years the five sections of the Paris court have dead- 
locked in little more than 1 percent of their cases. 


There are two reasons for this success of the French 
bipartite system. In the first place, nearly all of the lay 
judges make a sincere effort at impartiality. Second, 
they are much influenced in difficult cases by the secre- 
tary of the section—a government administrative em- 
ployee, who participates in all hearings and deliberations 
with voice but without vote and who is well versed in 
labor law and the decisions of the appellate courts. 

Like most labor courts, the French ones have the legal 
obligation to make every effort to mediate each case. For 
this purpose they hold a brief preliminary hearing before 
a two-man panel. These sessions have been extremely 
successful. During the three years 1956 through 1958, 
55 percent of the cases filed never reached a hearing 
before the four-man court. A further 8 percent were 
subsequently withdrawn and another 8 percent were 
defaulted, so that a decision had to be made in only 
29 percent of the cases. 

Appeal to a second instance is possible if the claims 
amount to more than $300. Of the decisions made by the 
Paris court in 1960, about half were appealable, and it 
may be estimated that slightly over one-third of these 
were actually appealed. These cases are carried to a 
special “Social Division” of a regional Court of Appeals. 
Its three members do not include any lay judges, but 
they do gain considerable insight into labor relations 
problems by their constant specialization in labor cases. 

Cases for which there is no other appeal may be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a claim that the lower court 
committed an error in the solution of the problem as 
shown in the judicial opinion. Appeals of this type are 
relatively rare. 

The Belgian labor courts are direct descendants of 
their French forebears. They differ in only one major 
respect. A few years ago an appellate labor court was 
established, so that the first appeal is now heard by a 
bipartite group of lay judges. The ‘French unions have 
advocated a similar change in their country, urging that 
the bipartite method of dispute settlement by the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties has been so successful that 
it should be extended to the second instance. They have 
been opposed in this by the jurists and the employers’ 
associations, which argue that labor legislation has so 
increased in recent years that the rulings on appeal should 
be only in the hands of trained jurists. The present com- 
promise has been the creation of the Social Divisions in 
the appellate courts. 





West Germany 

The labor courts of West Germany have evolved from 
those established by the French in the Rhineland area 
during Napoleonic times. Two major changes in compo- 
sition were the appointment of the lay judges by the 
government from among persons nominated by the unions 
and employers’ associations, and the addition in 1890 of 
a neutral chairman, making the German courts tripartite. 

A frequently disputed question regards the require- 
ment of legal training for the chairman of the local 
courts. This was required by the Labor Court Law of 
1926. The 1946 law provided that they be “particularly 
competent on labor matters and capable of assuming the 
function of judges by reason of their former activities, 
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their studies or the functions they have exercised in 
employees’ or employers’ organizations.” The 1953 act 
requires that they have the qualifications for judicial 
appointment or that they have had five years of experi- 
ence in giving legal advice on labor disputes or in repre- 
senting litigants before the labor courts. 

Each section of the local courts consists of a neutral 
chairman and two or four lay judges. These latter, like 
their French counterparts, appear to act with marked 
objectivity and seem to be under relatively little pressure 
from the organizations that nominated them. 

The preliminary mediation session is held by the 
chairman without the participation of lay judges. Anal- 
ysis of the history of a sample of nearly 28,000 cases filed 
during 1949 suggests that mediation may be even more 
successful in Germany than in France. Of these cases, 
61 nercent did not reach a final hearing, and only 9 per- 
cent resulted in a contested decision. An analysis of cases 
handled in 1951 showed that 11 percent were similarly 
decided. 

Cases involving claims in excess of $75 may be ap- 
pealed to a State Labor Court. These appellate courts 
are similar in composition to the local courts, except 
that the chairman must be a trained judge. The third 
instance is the Federal Labor Court, each chamber of 
which consists of three trained judges and two lay judges. 
It will be noted that, in contrast to the French situation, 
the German labor courts are entirely independent of the 
regular courts, and include lay members even in the final 
appeal. 


Scandinavian Countries 


Norwegian labor agreements used to provide for the 
settlement of disputes regarding their interpretation by 
ad hoc tripartite arbitration panels. In 1915 the union 
and employers’ confederations concurred with some reluc- 
tance in the establishment of a national labor court, 
composed of one trained judge and four lay judges. Ex- 
perience showed that in Norway, unlike France and 
Germany, the lay judges seldom reached agreement, so 
that the vote of the chairman was usually decisive. To 
reduce the pressure on him, two more neutral members 
were added in 1927. In 1937 the creation of local labor 
courts, consisting of a local judge and two lay judges, was 
authorized. 

Unlike France and Germany, Norway requires the 
plaintiff to submit a detailed prehearing brief. A copy is 
forwarded to the defendant, who submits a full reply. 
This exchange of briefs frequently leads to an agreement 
and withdrawal of the case. 

In further contrast to France and Germany, Norway 
does not require its labor court to attempt mediation. 
There is no preliminary hearing. The chairman, how- 
ever, has long made a practice of interrupting the hearing 
for a mediation effort whenever he thinks the chances are 
good. The results have been encouraging. During 1959 
65 cases came before the court. Of these, one was trans- 
ferred to another court, 24 were withdrawn when agree- 
ment was reached during the exchange of briefs, 12 were 
settled by agreement reached during the hearing, and 28 
were decided by judgment. There has been much recent 
discussion of introducing a regular preliminary hearing. 

Sweden’s national labor court consists of three trained 
judges and four lay judges. There are no local labor 
courts. Prehearing briefs are exchanged, but seldom 
lead to agreement, probably because the unions and em- 
ployers’ associations are more successful in settling cases 





without referral to the court. This success is seen in the 
fact that the court normally receives only some 40 cases 
a year. 

A preliminary meeting with the chairman is held, but 
its purpose is to assure that the parties are thoroughly 
prepared for the hearing, and mediation is not attempted. 
Sometimes further negotiation is suggested. Contrary to 
the experience in Norway and Denmark, decisions are 
unanimous in about 80 percent of the cases. 

Denmark’s single labor court is composed of one 
trained judge and six lay judges. A unique feature is 
that the latter are named, rather than nominated, by the 
national confederations of the unions and the employers’ 
associations. Another is that the chairman’s lone vote is 
decisive in the frequent cases where the lay judges do not 
reach agreement. He does not have to obtain a majority 
for his position. 

Denmark makes more vs- of private arbitration than 
the other countries consic ' ‘\ere. The parties arbitrate 
when they wish to claril, eaning of an agreement. 
They use the court when iiey seek damages or penalties 
for violations of an agreement. As might be expected, 
this jurisdictional boundary line is often difficult to apply. 

The court holds preliminary mediation sessions before 
the chairman and two lay judges. Denmark is famous 
for its high proportion of mediation settlements. About 
90 percent of its cases are disposed of at the preliminary 
hearing. The results are truly impressive, but actually 
not quite as striking as would at first appear. One reason 
for the many agreements is that some cases are brought 
to court which should have been settled by the confed- 
erations in advance. It is customary for the parties, after 
a brief oral presentation, to withdraw to an adjoining 
room for private consultation. Personal observation has 
revealed that they sometimes withdraw (and reach agree- 
ment) before the chairman has made a single comment 
about the case. It seems safe to conclude that such cases 
should never have reached the court. In this connection 
it may be noted that, in spite of the widespread use of 
private arbitration, the Danish court receives about 100 
cases annually, as compared with about 40 for the 
Swedish court. ; 

The method of classifying settlements also tends to 
exaggerate the success of mediation. Sometimes the par- 
ties return from their private conference to report that 
they have agreed to request a decision by the chairman 
rather than carry the case to the full court. Such cases 
are classified along with others as “withdrawn by agree- 
ment.” 

These minor considerations should not detract from 
the fact that the skill of the chairman and the cooperative 
attitude of the representatives of the parties lead to very 
satisfactory results. 


Analysis and Implications 


Even this brief survey of the structure and operation 
of these six settlement institutions is sufficient to demon- 
strate that there exists a marked similarity of basic 
approach to the problem, together with numerous varia- 
tions of detail. In each of these countries unsettled griev- 
ances are usually adjudicated by a government agency 
which is staffed in large part by representatives of the 
confederations. Space will permit only a very brief con- 
trast of this method with our own. This comparison will 
be made in terms of the following criteria: speed of set- 
tlement, moderateness of cost, and technical proficiency 
of the decision-makers. 








An initial determination is usually reached more 
rapidly by the labor courts than under private arbitration. 
No time is consumed in the selection of an arbitrator, 
and the case goes promptly to hearing. There is little 
delay in the announcement of the ruling. Most of the 
courts make an oral statement of their decision before 
the end of the hearing-day, though they may need a 
month to issue the formal ruling and opinion. On the 
other hand, the decision is not final, but usually subject 
to appeal, except in Sweden and Denmark. We must 
conclude that most cases are settled more expeditiously 
under the European system than under the American, but 
that the opposite is true when appeal is taken, since our 
arbitrators’ decisions are final. 

The costs of litigation in the labor courts are normally 
much lower than in the regular courts. The charges are 
only nominal. They are insignificant in the majority of 
cases where settlement is reached without a formal ruling. 
By contrast, the total costs of American arbitration are 
relatively high, though many parties could economize 
without reducing the effectiveness of their presentation. 

Both systems put great emphasis on the importance of 
placing. the decisions in the hands of persons who have 
a thorough understanding of the complexity and subtle- 
ties of the labor-management relationship. The American 
arbitration system is outstanding in this respect. On the 
other hand, in the United States many cases of the type 
that would go to a European labor court are adjudicated 
not by arbitration but by the regular courts. In these 
cases we often lose the expertise that is developed by 
the labor court judge through his constant specialization 
in labor relations cases. 

This brief analysis does not indicate that one system is 
better than another. It may perhaps serve to show some 
of the relative strengths and weaknesses of each system 
and to suggest some of the respects in which labor and 
management in each country can seek to perfect their 
own system. 





Recent Economic Changes 
(Continued from page 5) 
of new offerings this year, about half the volume of last 
year. Other financial and real estate companies increased 
their offerings this year. 


Wholesale Price Index Declines Slightly 

Wholesale prices averaged 0.1 percent lower in Sep- 
tember than in August, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The wholesale price index edged down to 118.8 
(1947-49 = 100), 0.3 percent below the level of a year ago, 
as shown in the chart. Sharp declines in prices of farm 
products following advances in July and August were 
responsible for the lower September index, industrial 
prices having moved up slightly. 

With supplies of most livestock increasing seasonally, 
sales of live poultry at record levels, marketings of fruits 
and vegetables reaching or approaching seasonal highs, 
and an unusual drop in egg prices because of an unantici- 
pated increase in egg production, the farm products 
index dropped 1.6 percent. Seasonally higher milk prices 
were the major exception to the downward movement in 
farm product prices, showing a 1.4 percent increase over 
August of this year. Among processed foods, price de- 
creases for processed poultry, canned and frozen fruits 
and vegetables, and refined sugar were largely offset by 
higher prices for processed meats and dairy products. 


Increased demand for packaging materials boosted 
prices for corrugated shipping containers, the most impor- 
tant single advance among industrial commodities. The 
metals continued their advance by averaging 0.1 percent 
higher under the influence of expanding industrial out- 
put. Prices of textiles, leather, and leather products ex- 
tended their earlier recoveries, and minor advances were 
registered for rubber and rubber products and household 
durables. On the downward side, competition depressed 
prices of gasoline and problems of overcapacity continued 
to weaken some chemical prices. Sluggishness in residen- 
tial building activity resulted in further price declines for 
lumber and wood products. 


Housing Starts Show Increase 


Construction was begun on 125,300 housing units in 
September, 1961, compared with 129,500 in August and 
102,600 in September, 1960. The drop from August to 
September was somewhat less than the usual decline 
between these two months. 

Privately owned housing starts totaled 120,400 units 
in September, down 5 percent from the August total but 
24 percent above the number of units started in Septem- 
ber, 1960. On a seasonally adjusted basis, September 
privately owned starts rose 3 percent from the August 
level. 


Dividend Payments Rise 


Cash dividend payments by corporations issuing public 
reports amounted to $2 billion in September, bringing the 
total for the first nine months of 1961 to $10 billion. 
These represented 2 and 3 percent increases respectively 
over the corresponding periods of 1960. 

The increase in disbursements over the previous year 
was due primarily to substantial gains among financial, 
oil refining, electric utility, and food and tobacco manu- 
facturing companies. Altogether, some two-thirds of all 
the industries reporting showed increases. 

The principal exception .to the general advance was a 
40 percent reduction in the total for the electrical ma- 
chinery group, due primarily to a shift in the timing of 
disbursements by one of the largest companies in the 
industry. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Consumer Price Index Overhauled 


A major overhaul is now underway in one of the 
nation’s principal economic yardsticks, the consumer price 
index of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Frequent adjustments in the pricing components have 
been made in the past in keeping with changing times and 
tastes. However, this is only the third thoroughgoing 
revision since the index was established 40 years ago. 

Though popularly known as the cost of living index, 
in actuality the CPI has been registering the changing 
cost of a “market basket” of 300 items representing the 
normal expenditure pattern of urban wage-earner and 
clerical-worker families. The new index will be far more 
comprehensive. It is expected to cover 450 items in every- 
day living, half again as many as in 1950 and twice the 
number used in the mid-thirties. It will be based on data 
from 50 cities, including cities in Alaska and Hawaii. 
Still later, the coverage will be broadened to include rural 
nonfarm families. The revised index is also designed to 
add new products to its regular pricing lists, to take better 
account of the growth of discount houses and suburban 
stores, and to broaden the medical care and other service 
components of the index. 


New Wage-Hour Law 


An interpretative bulletin on how the amended Fair 
Labor Standards Act applies to the retail and service 
industries has been issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division. 

The bulletin discusses coverage on the new enterprise 
basis as defined in sections 3(r) and 3(s)(1) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961. The 1961 amend- 
ments extended coverage to enterprises having one or 
more retail or service establishments having an annual 
gross volume of sales of not less than $1 million and 
procuring goods for resale across state lines of more 
than $250,000 annually. Thus the amended law continues 
to exempt small businesses selling goods and services at 
retail. The bulletin also discusses other bases for exemp- 
tion, which relieve employers from complying with the 
minimum wage and overtime pay requirements of the act. 

About 2.2 million additional employees in retail trade 


and in service industries are entitled to the minimum 


wage of at least $1.00 an hour. Overtime compensation at 
time and one-half will not be required for these newly 
covered employees for a two-year period. 


Personal Income Continues Upward 


Aggregate personal income, before personal income 
taxes and individual social security payments, amounted 
to a new high of $411.5 billion in 1960. 

As indicated in the accompanying chart, personal in- 
come comes from four major sources. Labor income, the 
largest source, has grown to represent about 70 cents of 
every dollar of total personal income, compared with 63 
cents in 1939. 

The second biggest source of personal income is made 
up of dividends, rental, and interest income, which repre- 
sents the return on savings and investments. This type of 
income has shown a greater rate of growth since 1950 
than has total personal income and has exceeded propri- 
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etors’ income for the last two years. The combined 
return on savings crossed the $50 billion mark for the 
first time in 1960, when it represented about 13 cents of 
the personal income dollar. The big factor here has been 
a rise in personal interest income of 150 percent during 
the last decade, which contrasts with a 22 percent gain 
in rental income and a 53 percent increase in dividend 
income. 

Proprietors’ income amounted to over $48 billion last 
year, a new high, but nevertheless represented only 12 
cents of the aggregate personal income dollar, the lowest 
proportion in more than two decades. Transfer payments, 
stemming largely from Social Security payments, ex- 
panded to $29 billion in 1960 and, for the third year in a 
row, represented more than 7 cents of the personal income 
dollar, the highest ratio so far. 


Improvement in Housing Quality 


Important improvements in the over-all quality of the 
nation’s housing occurred during the 1950’s primarily 
because of the large amount of new housing built during 
the decade, according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Some 95 percent of the total inventory of 58.3 million 
units in 1960 were considered in sound condition, as com- 
pared with only 90 percent of the 46.2 million units 
counted in 1950. 

Associated with the over-all improvement in the qual- 
ity of housing was a significant decline in the number of 
housing units that were dilapidated or lacking private 
toilet, bath, or hot water. As in the past, such dilapidated 
housing was more prevalent among rental units than 
among owner-occupied units. Some 88 percent of the 
32.8 million owner-occupied units were classified as non- 
dilapidated and containing all plumbing facilities, com- 
pared with only 76 percent of the 20.2 million rental units. 


PERSONAL INCOME 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Soybean Production High 

The 1961 Illinois soybean crop, which is almost com- 
pletely harvested, is estimated at 160 million bushels. 
Priced at $2.20 a bushel, the crop is valued at $350 million. 
This year’s output was harvested from 5.3 million acres 
in the State. In comparison, 5.0 million acres were 
planted in soybeans last year, from which 129 million 
bushels were harvested. 

The current yield estimate for Illinois of 29 bushels 
per acre is at an all-time high, half a bushel above the 
previous record set in 1956. This places the State in a 
four-way tie for top yield with Indiana, Iowa, and Texas. 

The Illinois crop is 24 percent greater than the 1960 
crop and 49 percent above the 1950-59 average. It repre- 
sents 23 percent of the national total. Nationwide, the 
soybean crop is 27 percent greater than last year and is 
valued at $1.5 billion, now ranking fourth among the 
nation’s cash crops. 


Illinois Bell Expansion 


According to the 1960 Annual Report of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, it spent $190 million on new con- 
struction in 1960. This made possible the extension of 
direct distance dialing, dial service expansion, enlarged 
flat-rate calling areas, improved rural service, new prod- 
ucts, and other improvements. 

In 1960, the number of Illinois Bell telephone calls 
increased 4 percent over 1959. Of the record number of 
5.5 billion calls, 287 million were long distance. To 
handle the greater number of calls, more than 2.3 million 
miles of wire — most of it underground — were added to 
the cable network. In addition, direct distance dialing was 
extended to 142,000 customers, and dial service was intro- 
duced in 24 Illinois communities. 


CHANGES IN ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
1959 TO 1960 
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The company’s largest single defense installation in 
1960 was at Arlington Heights, site of the United States 
Army Air Defense Command’s new Missile Master center, 
This center is designed to coordinate all defense elements 
from aircraft detection to target destruction and is an 
integral part of the nation’s first complete electronic 
weapon system. It can control the firing of 24 NIKE 
missile batteries from Libertyville on the north to Gary, 
Indiana, on the south. 


Chicago Employment Rises 

Hiring activity increased throughout the Chicago area 
during August and September as a result of seasonal 
pick-up and continued recovery in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Wage and salaried employment rose sharply to 
2,380,000 — 33,000 higher than the: July figure, but still 
10,000 below September, 1960. 

Reopening of the schools added 14,300 state and local 
government jobs and increased nonmanufacturing em- 
ployment to 1,550,000, a record high for the month of 
September. 

Manufacturing employment rose to 830,000, an in- 
crease of 2 percent. This was largely the result of 
increased durable goods activity, with the sharpest gain 
occurring in electrical machinery. 

A drop in unemployment from 171,000 to 131,000 be- 
tween mid-July and mid-September was brought about by 
the rise in employment and by the return of students to 
school. 


College Enrollment Increases 


Enrollment in the six state-supported universities this 
September totaled 64,456, an increase of 5,414 over last 
year. Figures for these universities are as follows: Illi- 
nois (all divisions), 29, 821; Southern Illinois, 14,628; 
Northern Illinois, 8,111; Illinois State Normal, 5,220; 
Western Illinois, 3,367; and Eastern Illinois, 3,309. The 
largest percentage gain over 1960 enrollment among the 
state-supported institutions occurred at Western Illinois 
University where the increase was 22 percent. 

Enrollment in 1961 in 112 public and private institu- 
tions of higher learning in Illinois totals 214,170. This 
figure represents an increase of slightly less than 8 per- 
cent over the total for 1960, according to the University 
of Illinois Bureau of Institutional Research. 

Of this year’s total, 107,583 students or 50.2 percent 
are registered in public institutions and 106,587 or 49.8 
percent are registered in private institutions. 


Electric Power Consumption 


Total electric power consumption in 16 major Illinois 
cities increased 1 percent during the year 1960. Approxi- 
mately 14.9 billion kilowatt-hours were consumed in 1960 
as compared with a little less than 14.8 billion in 1959. 
In both 1959 and 1960 electric power consumed in these 
cities was 35 percent of the amount consumed in the 
entire State. 

Cities having the greatest increases in power use in 
1960 were Bloomington, East St. Louis, and Belleville, 
with gains of 17 percent, 12 percent, and 10 percent re- 
spectively over the 1959 level (see chart). 

Alton experienced the greatest decline, with a de- 
crease of 12 percent. The other cities where power con- 
sumption decreased — Peoria, Galesburg, and Decatur — 
showed declines of less than 2 percent each. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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| —4.5 +2 
n.a | $6,039 | 
+6.4 | n.a 
—0.7 | 
na $11,217. | 
+11.4 | +18 
+8.6 +7 
nea $5,254 | 
+2.0 n.a 
+2.5 
32 ,388 $11,011 
+3.7 +12.9 na 
+88 +4.5 

59 353 $18,561 | 

+3.3 +4.7 + 5¢ 
+10 1 + 10.0 —7° 
| 
| 
12,882 | $ 6,266 
—4.l +16.9 | a. 
| +12.3 | +14.0 

18,157 | $ 8,925 

+34 +15.6 nua. 
+11.2 | +186 

| 17,626 | $6,487 | 

| +13 | +10.5 | -2¢ 
| +O. | $4.5 | Lge 

40,776 $11,953 

—2.5 +15.1 0 
+7.6 +7.6 4 
| 10,170 | $ 5,015 
+97 + 31.0 na 

+0.4 | +12.4 

72,556° | $17,269 

+2 +181 —4 
+9 4 +5.1 +5 

14,789 | $ 5,730 

| -5.5 +158 na 

-3.5 +7 .6 | 

| 52,025" | $14,607 | 
6.8 $19.9 | + IIe 
| t6.5 | +10.2 + 19° 

19,075 $ 8,730 | 

-5 2 +133 n.a. 

riz -0.2 

| 25,906 | $ 4,851 
—9 8 | +02 na 

rez. 4 —4.0 

| 14,612 | $ 5,021 
+1.5 +12.6 nua. 

+2.4 +7 .2 





Bank 
Debits* 
(000,000) 


$19 , 302" 
fF 
of ,2 


$17,772 
—5 J 


Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


& 


Postal 
Receipts 
(000) 
$16 , 257: 

+46 
—5.5 
$14,052 
+46 
—6.8 
$ 157 
—5.7 
—1.0 
$ 119 
-1.5 
+6] 
$ 110 
—0.9 
+76 
$ 59 
+44 
-~26.3 
$ 172 
+9 6 
+23 9 
$ 249 
+/3.1 
+22 .7 
$ 141 
+2306 
+29 7 
$ 130 
+16.2 
+19 
Ss tt 
+J1.3 
—0.4 
$ 120 
—18 
—2.6 
$ 42 
—6.8 
—10.5 
$ 300 
—2.0 
—2.2 
. FF 
+23. 5 
+107 
$ 270 
-5 J 
= © 
$ 73 
+2.0 
+3. 3 
$ 36 
-0.5 
—1.6 
$ 69 
+ 32.8 
+449 


Sources: ' Local sources. Data include federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois Department of Revenue. 
Data are for August, 1961. Comparisons relate to July, 1961, and August, 1960. 4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in 
Yeventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office 


reports. Four-week accounting periods ending September 15, 1961, and September 16, 1960. 
£1 £ I I 
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